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different circumstances she can be taught to read the word
correctly.

This is a simple example of numerous inhibitions or
compulsions that involve people of all ages in unsocial
conduct. Punishment only makes matters worse. The
one hope is that some one will be sufficiently wise, patient
and leisured to find out what is wrong in the child's attitude
and get him to look at life differently.

In an earlier section1 the problem of the obstinate man
who prides himself on his strength of will was considered.
Children can be checked in this attitude, especially if they
are intelligent, and this case is mentioned here to show how
direct the connexion is between true education and be-
haviour. Such a child needs both intellectual training in
seeing two or more sides to an argument and in sympathetic
understanding of other people's points of view. And
above all he needs freedom to think his own thoughts.
Even though we insist on imposing our points of view on
people who daren't say they think them stupid, they are
still flattering enough to shape themselves in our likeness
and to assume that it is a sign of strength and importance
to speak with authority and refuse to listen to argument.

The Bird-witted Child

I have used this as a generic term to describe the type
of child who strews his path with unfinished work and who
flits from interest to interest and occupation to occupation.
In an earlier section it was suggested that such a child
Itad not sufficient persistence to see a matter through,
when the first strong emotional urge to action had
abated.

Another useful way of looking at the problem, is that he
.xtcks concentration and Ms interest consequently is transi-
tory. Now unless one has enough experience to find^inter-
ests in various sligjhtly different aspects of an object, interest
1 See p. 162.